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For the Companion. 
“BOUND TO DO SOMETHING.” 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 

She was an odd, crooked, homely little body ; 
all that and more was cheerful Susan. Not a 
young body, by any means, for Susan had lived to 
nearly her three score years, and seen a great 
many changes in that time. Not a rich body, 
either, else she would not have lived in that great, 
dropsical house that bad long ago shaken hands 
with the last of its good society, and taken in 
lodgers, and one-room and half-room tenants, with 
a cheerful submission to circumstances, noticea- 
ble in old houses that have outlived their gran- 
deur, and almost their usefulness. 

No, cheerful Susan was not rich in a worldly 
sense. She had a little room, queer, like herself, 
and a great propensity to dash water about. 
Thus the little window-panes made all the other 
windows in the house look green as with jealousy, 
for every second day at a certain time cheerful 
Susan’s windows would be drenched in such show- 
ers of tears, accompanied with a great sob of 
splashing water, that one would have thought 
they did nothing but cry over the vanished splen- 
dors of the past; for great people had once lived 
in that narrow street, and those poor old windows 
bad looked down upon sparkling harness, and rich 
hammer-cloth, and shining satin linings, and 
stately steeds when Madam came in her elaborate 
brocades to pay her visit to the then fashionable 
inmates; but the tears and the sobs were but 
spasmodic. But few moments and the sun would 
shine upon every pane, laughing, and such yellow 
beams would frolic through and run all over the 
clean, white sanded floor upon which one would 
think jewel-dust had been sifted. 

And that was the sort of woman cheerful Susan 
was, clean, clear through, from the laboriously 
whitewashed walls to the darkest corner in her 
painfully small cupboard. 

“For you know,” she would say cheerfully, 
when people caught her at it, ‘‘ ‘cleanliness is next 
to godliness.’ ” 

Cheerful Susan had seen no better days. Un- 
varying shadows had been her lot. What little | 
romance had attached itself to her life had ended 
in an advertisement over which she wept bitterly 
forty odd years ago: 

‘*aLL HANDS LOST.” 

And ever after that the poor, common-place 
sailor, with his red whiskers, his large, rough 
hands, his honest nature and great, loving heart, 
was asa saintto her. In her mind's eye she often 
saw him lying down there in the mighty tomb of 
the ocean, and there was some poetry twined in 
the prosaic threads of her barren life. 

“I’m bound, Miss Casey, to do somethin’ afore 
I die.” 

This in the room of a poor dressmaker of lean 
figure and melancholy countenance, who was 
titching away at a cheap calico! 

“Why, you're always doin’ somethin’, Miss Su- 
san,” said the dressmaker, with a sigh. 

“O! but I mean somethin’ worth doin’; some- 
thin’ that will make me feel that life hasn’t been 
lived for nothin’.” 

“It aint—at least, yours aint,” said the dress- 
maker; “will I ever forget how you nursed me 
through the fever, and didn’t ask no pay for it, 
either ?” ejaculated the dressmaker, pinning her 
work emphatically upon her knee, and turning 
away to hide the moisture in her eyelids. 

“O, sho!” exclaimed cheerful Sagan, “you | 
mustn't think so much on that. HadI any thing 
tlse to do? wasn't work slack jest then, for a) 
kind providence? and didn’t the fever come jest | 
i time for me to keep my hand in, which it was 
out of praetice for years? Don't you say noth- 
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sOMBTHING.” 


mother died and I went out to service, I felt it|eome from?” cried Susan, laughing at her fears 


least of all, I think, because I didn’t sort o’ seem 
to belong to myself; but when I found I could do | 


and his comical appearance. 


‘Yes, wherever did you come from?” queried | 








|clean as a canary. 














| with her 


‘Jest you come up stairs a moment; I want to 
show you something.” 

Yes, there was a change; not in the scrupulous 
cleanliness, but in a corner stood a neat little 
new bedstead, thoroughly furnished, and in the 
middle of the room what seemed to be a shining 
reflection from the hapy beaming in Susan's 
eyes,—a most beautiful boy, neatly but coarsely 
clad, smiling, half-shivering with the new and ex- 
quisite joy of his changed life. 

*‘Now, aint the Lord merciful?” cried Miss 
Susan; ‘‘I declare I can’t keep my eyes off him. 
And he'll be such a comfort, and run o’ all my 
little arrants, and, dear me, I shall be so happy !” 

‘But the expense, Miss Susan, and if—if I 
may say it,—the dirt.” 

*‘La! I'll overlook it, and teach him to be as 
I shan't mind a little extra 





| dirt; and as to mud, there’s three pair o’ stairs 


to come up, you know, ahd a mat at the door.” 

Blessed, homely, cheerful Susan! If ever the 
Christian graces were enshrined in human form, 
surely they were in that crooked, busy, little 
body. 

The boy made her work; he made her trouble, 
sometimes. He tried her patience, proved often 
ungrateful, but she bore it all, persuaded she 
was doing that ‘‘something” for which Providence 
had fitted her. 

She established the boy in trade, when he grew 
a little older, bought him a cage and guinea pigs, 
and the beautiful Italian face drew him many 
customers. Her floor did not sparkle so con- 
stantly, her windows did not sob so often; but in 
her own heart she felt the blessedness of saving a 
human soul. 

The years went on, full of blessings, with few 
trials mixed in. Cheerful Susan, always with a 
smile, took out her little moneys to clothe, feed 
and educate the boy. In vain the changes were 
rung upon his being a burden and an expense; 
and she would regret it, if he turned out as most 
boys of that kind did. She took pride in his 
beauty and his smartmess; and her constant ever- 
flowing cheerfulness and quaint wisdom, together 
youthfulness of heart, made that poor 
home seem just the pleasantest place in the world. 
Still of Saturdays he plied his little trade in 


respectable as a housekeeper, and got my bit of| Miss Casey, lifting her work from the floor, with | Guinea pigs, seated in his favorite corner by the 


place all alone by myself, and got to doing well,— | 
I may say ‘well,’ because of the Lord’s goodness to 


| 
me,—why then it come back. You know I ane) 


a few huudreds when I was in the mill, Miss 
Casey.” 

‘I know you did have a few hundreds, but it 
won't be a few hundreds even, long, if you keep 
giving of it away,” was the subdued reply. 

“O, sho! don’t you worry about me,” laughed 
the little woman cheerfully; ‘‘Dea. Day has got 
enough of my money in his hands to bury me de- 
cently, and all my clothes is ready—third drawer 
of the old chist—linens and flannels; don’t you 
worry about me,” she added, biting off her thread 
and chuckling again. ‘Lord love us! what do 
we want in this world, after all, but enough to 
keep us decently and bury us, without coming on 
the town? Well, now, it seems as if-I might do 
something with a leetle of that money, if I only 
knew what. Mercy! gracious! what's that?” 

Both women stopped their work and listened. 
It certainly sounded very near them—a peculiar 
sound, a very little like the sob of the water that 
cleaned the face of Miss Susan's window, only it 
was longer—more, at times, like a moan. ; 

‘‘What do you take it to be?” queried the 
dressmaker, almost gcared. 

‘I'm sure I don’t know,” quaked cheerful Su- 
san, who with all her bright philosophy was a lit- 
tle inclined to superstition. “I hope it aint a 


img about that; hat aint what I mean. I want) sign of trouble.” 


somethin’ out o’ the common way, not jest duty | 


‘It’s at the door,” whispered the dressmaker, 


exactly, somethin’ I aint expected to do, and can't | as that feature of the room, partaking of the rick- 


do without a deal o’ trouble. And I always 
Wanted it,” she continued, sewing away vigorous- 
ly, ““taint no new thing; ‘taint a sudden resolu- 
tion; “taint born of a day, as you might say. 
0; when I was a leetle creeter not up to your 
ee, I wanted it; yes, I did. I've set dreaming 
nit on the old doorstep, a watching the sun go 
wnand a watching the moon come up, and I 
‘t never seem to git te it somehow. When 


| ety nature of the house, began to shake a little. 


“Shall I open it, or will you?” asked Susan, 
rising—‘‘sho! I guess it’s only rats,” and witha 
| brisk step, though at arms length as she did so, 
she opened the door, and something fell in back- 
wards, something that seemed to be embodied in 
two great, wild, dark eyes, palpitating with 
| fright. 
| “Why, child! wherever in the world did you 


still trembling fingers. 


The boy slowly picked himself up, and stood | 


area of a handsome building. ‘‘What'll aunty 
say? what would aunty think?” were constant 


confessed, a lump of rags and dirt, but out of | 8feguards to the boy when assailed by the temp- 


which the mysteriously beautiful eyes shone like 
two angels that no impurity could dim. 
“I comes from street,” cried the boy, applying 


runs up te stairs.” 

‘The child's a furriner,” cried Miss Susan. 
The dressmaker nodded her head. ‘‘Where is 
your mother, my boy ?” 

‘I gots none.” 

- ‘And your father?” 

**I gots not him, either.” 

‘‘And your grandmother and grandfather ?” 

“I got’s not him; I on’y gots Uncle Joe, and 
Uncle Joe he kick and he beat me.” 

‘Poor little soul! Did you ever see such 
beautiful eyes? Then you haven't got a home?” 
queried Miss Susan, pitifully. 

“No; not none; I got’s no home.” 

There was a plaintive sigh as of tears sobbing 
along the boy's voice. 

“You see, Uncle Joe he kicks me, and he say, 
‘never come you here any more;’ and he locks 
on me; and he goes to bed; and I sleeps under 
the steps; and then I not have a home to go to 
any more.” 

Poor Susan! her homely cheeks were stream- 
ing with tears, as she turned to the dressmaker, 
with, 

“I guess the Lord’s give me something to do.” 

“Not that child!” articulated Miss Casey. 

**Yes; this child.” And cheerful Susan gath- 
ered up her work, clasped the little cold, trem- 
bling fingers in her own warm hand, and led the 
boy up stairs. 

The dressmaker saw nothing of her till the 
next day, when cheerfal' Susan, with a light in 











her face almost as bright as’ the sun, came down, 
and with a series of pleasant nods cried, 





| tations of the street. 

| Cheerful Susan understood and praised ‘‘her 
' boy.” 
his knuckles to his eyes, after the fashion of bash- | #U¢ 
ful babyhood. ‘They throw stone at me, and I | child!” 


“There never was such reading, never 
such writing; never such a dear, good, blessed 


One day he came home exultant. 

‘‘See here, aunty,” he cried, “I've got a situ- 
ation.” 

And a good one it was for a boy of fifteen. 

One year from that day, better news still—a 
promotion. 

Ah! cheerful Susan moving with an air of 
subdued pride about the old premises for the last 
time. 

“You see, Ludo” (his name was Ludovic, } ‘‘gets. 
a good salary now,” she said to the dressmaker ;. 
“and such rooms as he has got for me! Two 
bedrooms, and a sink and pump, and all the con- 
veniences. Poor thing!” she murmured, going 
down to the spruce carriage that awaited her, ‘I 
s’pose she wishes she had some one to look after: 
her in her old age.” 

From better to best! 

When the dear old lady gave way at.last to the- 
infirmities of age,—it did not happen till she was 
almost eighty,—Ludovic, an upright, handsome: 
fellow of twenty-five, had gone into business for 
himself, and cheerful Susan spent her last days, 
happy as ever, in, a home that seemed to her 
grander than any palace she had ever read of. 

And when she related the story, as she often 
did, in her own quaint way, her kind, homely 
face irradiated, she would say, 

“I always knew I was bound to do something 


.| afore I died.” 


And the man hovering near her would bend to 
kiss the wrinkled forehead, calling down bless- 





ings upon the gray-haired woman who had been. 
mother and father in one to the friendless orphan. 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


Honest John Hemmenway was a farmer by oc- 
-eupation. He and his wife Joan lived by them- 
aon ina small house, situated in the very centre 
of a fourvacre lot from which, by dint of laboring 
hard and faring in proportion, John made out to 
furnish ‘himself and wife with the necessaries of 
life. 

The cottage in which they resided was not, as 
might be supposed, furnished in a very extrava- 
gant manner. A few chairs, a table three feet 
square, a bedstead, and a solitary flower-pot from 

ieh.peered a consumptive looking geranium, 
“composed the principal articles. The pride of the 
house, however, was a clock of a bright red color, 
which seemed to look down with a beaming look 
upon the old couple as they sat of a winter eve- 
ning by the fire. In addition to this I should men- 
tion a large stone jug, which graced the dinner 
table, and a small assortment of delf which was 
neatly arranged on the shelf against the wall. 

Little knew the worthy old couple of what bap- 

ened in the world without. Their thoughts rare- 

strayed beyond the narrow limits of their own 
little farm. 

One memorable day, however, there came to 
the cottage around a parcel, a piece of newspaper 
which contained the advertisement of a lottery, in 
which was set forth in the most glowing terms, 
the almost absolute certainty of realizing, in re- 
turn for the trifling outlay of one dollar, a very 
respectable fortune, say of ten ortwenty thousand 
dollars. There were smaller prizes, but these 
were] not worth mentioning, since one was, as I 
have said, almost certain to draw one of the great 
prizes. The advertisement concluded by adjur- 
ing every map not to lose sight of such a tempt- 
ing opportunity of securing wealth for himself and 
family. 

When John had by slow degrees read out the 
advertisement and arrived at its meaning, he be- 
gan in his simplicity to think himself already on 
the high road to fortune. 

“Think of that, Joan,” he said to his wife, ‘‘twen- 
ty thousand dollars for one dollar! That’s worth 
trying, isn’t it?” 

“But,” interposed his more prudent spouse, 
“are you sure of getting it?” 

‘Sure of getting it!” he replied, with all the 
confidence of superior wisdom, ‘‘of course I am. 
Doesn’t the paper say so? So you see I shall buy 
a ticket in town to-morrow, as I am going there ; 
and when [ get the prize, Joan, you shall have a 
new silk dress, and I'll have a nice blue coat with 
brass buttons, just like "Squire Hall, and—and 
we'll build a new house, and get a new cow, and 
a great many things besides.” 

Joan who had great confidence in her husband's 
judgment, fairly gave in, and firmly believed in 
the substantial nature of all the air castles which 
he was rearing upon so frail a foundation. 

‘‘Well, to be sure, it will be a grand thing,” 
said she; ‘and I suppose you will get a new arm- 
chair for me. This is pretty well worn out.” 

‘That I will, and it shan’t be any of your com- 
mon arm-chairs either; it shall be as nice as I can 

et.” 

Accordingly John went over to the market town 
the next day, and invested a dollar, the proceeds 
of all the eggs he had carried to market, in a lot- 
tery ticket; 777 was the number selected, for 
John was firmly convinced that the number seven 
was lu&ky. 

The lottery was to be drawn in a week. The 
interval was passed in anticipations of good for- 
tune, and calculating-as to the best way of dispos- 


ing of it. 

t was rather singular how all at once John and 
his wife became dissatisfied, and even looked 
scornfully upon the little cottage and its furni- 
ture, with which, until a week back, they had 
beencontented. Even the clock, of which hitherto 
they had been proud, lost its respectability in 
their eyes, and dwindled into a commonplace af- 
fair. 

‘When we get the twenty thousand dollars,” 
said Jobn, “‘the first thing we'll do shall be to 
pitch all this trampery out of the window.” 

After a week, which suspense had lengthened 
into a month, John set out on his journey to town 
to obtain the account of his prize. 


*‘Joan,” said he, as he was about starting, “‘if 


I draw the prize, as of course I shall, I shall come 
home in a carriage. Just as soon as you see the 
carriage coming, you must take the axe and break 
all this old trumpery, chairs, table," crockery and 
all, for Iam determined to buy everything new.” 
Joan faithfully promised to do his bidding. 


With a heart full of confidence, John walked 


up to the counter of the lottery office. ‘‘Here, 
said he, ‘I want to get the money on this.” 
‘*What number ?” asked the clerk. 
‘Seven hundred and seventy-seven.” 
“Tt is a blank !” 
*“‘A blank! What is that?” 
““Why, it didn’t draw any thing, that’s all.” 


It was impossible to describe poor John’s sur- 
prise and dismay at this unexpected announce- 


ment, he had so set his heart on getting a prize. 
Instead of going home determined to be a wiser 
man in future, as he should have done, he wan- 


dered to the ale-house, where, in order to drown 


the remembrance of his disappointment, he im- 
bibed too freely, and, as he was unused to drink, 
was soon in a state of insensibility. . 

It so happened that "Squire Halt, his neighbor, 


ehanced to enter the ale-house at this particular 
juncture, and to his great surprise, beheld the mis- 
en hi 


= which had befa’ im. 


eing a humane man he decided to carry him 
home in his own carrigge, being well aware that 


was unable to return himself. 


Meanwhile Joan stationed herself at the win- 
dow in order to be assured at the earliest possi- 


ble moment, of her husband’s good fortune. 


After awhile she saw a carriage approaching, 


in which she discovered her husband was seated. 


At once overjoyed by the thought of his good 


fortune which this portended, she seized the axe, 


and commenced the work of demelition by bring- | 


|ing it down with all the force she could muster , 


upon the table. That gave way, and chairs, clock, | 
and bedstead followed the same way. 

She finally came to the stone jug, but that re- 
sisted her utmost efforts. As she was hammering | 
away at it, her husband opened the door*and 
stumbled into the room. | 
= awe round with an air of dismay he ejacu- 

ted : 

“Why, Joan, what have you been doing ?” 

‘Just as you told me, John,” she returned, 
fetching another blow at the jug, ‘‘I've broken the | 
table and chairs, and every thing except this stone | 
jug; you'll have to try that.” 

“Joan, you old fool, you've ruined us all!” ex- | 
claimed her husband, sinking upon the fragments | 
ofachair. ‘‘Z haven't drawn a prize!” 

‘*Haven't drawn a prize!” said she as the axe 
fell from her hand, 
us?” 

In process of time, John gathered about him 
some furniture to replace the old, but he was nev- | 
er again tempted to indulge in the purchase of a} 
lottery ticket. 


“Then what will become of | 
| 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the | 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which | 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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THE KING AND THE MILLER. 
There dwelt a miller hale and bold, 


Beside the river Dee; 
He worked and sang from morn till night, 
No lark more blithe than he; 
And this the burden of his song 
Forever used to be: 
“I envy nobody—no, not I; 
And nobody envies me!" 





“Thon'rt wrong, my friend,” said old King Hal, 
“Thou'rt wrong a8 wrong can be; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 
I'd gledly change with thee ;— 
And tell me now what makes thee sing 
waartont ae —_ ~ free 
Vhile I am sad. though I am King, 
Beside the river Dee.” 


The miller smiled and doffed his cap,— 
“TI earn my bread,” quoth he, 

“I love my wife, I love my friend, 
I love my children three; 

I owe no penny I cannot pay; 
I thank the river Dee 

That turns the mill that grinds the corn 
To feed my babes and me.” 





“Good friend,” said Hal, and sighed the while, 
“Farewell! and happy be; 
But say no more, if thou'dst be true, 
That no one envies thee; 
be mealy cap is worth my crown; 
hy mill, my kingdom's fee; 
Such men as thou are England's boast, 
O, miller of the Dee.” ALEXANDER MACESNZIE. 





For the Companion. 
GERTIE FULSOM AT WORK. 
BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 

Tidily and suitably dressed, and very mueltr ab- 
sorbed in her occupation, was our friend Gertié 
when we next looked in upon her at Mrs. Ellis’s. 

“T declare, Gertie!” exclaimed Sarah Ellis, 
“T never saw you look better. Housework has 
banished that sallow tint, and covered your 
cheeks with roses.” 

“The stove is better than rouge,” said Mrs. 
Ellis. ‘*Do you remember old Mr. Brown, Ger- 
tie?” 

‘That very dark-complexioned man who wore | 
his hair tied up in a cue ?” 

“Yes. Well, he told his daughter, who used | 
to lie in bed until nearly noon, that it was lazi- 
ness that made her so efarnally yaller.” 

‘‘A funny reason,” said Gertie, ‘‘when she in- 
herited his complexion. Well,” pursing up her 
lip with a wise air, ‘‘I should think that bread 
was done. O! isn’t it light! But then, Mrs. 
Ellis, you told me all about it.” 

“You deserve great credit, Gertie,” replied | 
Mrs. Ellis, heartily, ‘‘for your patient attention 
to my directions, and your tact in executing my 
orders.” 

‘But won't Pa be delighted?” said Gertie. 
**You see, I am not going to tell him a word, un- 
til I am an accomplished, first-class cook, ahem! 
But think of it! What failures I have made! 
Why, I have read lots of stories where the pretty 
little wife,—of course she must be a beauty,— 
couldn't get her husband a meal to save her life. 
The cook flew off in a huff before the honey- 
moon was over. The pretty wife sat weeping 
jamong the pots and kettles, with her fingers 
burnt, her patience gone, when her Reginald 
came home, a little cross because dinner was not 
ready, or tried his best to eat bitter, heavy 
bread, until, at last, Rosaline stole off and took a 
few lessons of some convenient old lady,—good 
aunties dre always plenty in story-books, you 
know,—and in six lessons she knew all about 
cooking, and could get up the most wonderful 
dinners. Then, of course, she surprised her dear | 
Reginald by a display of her accomplishments. 
A tender scene followed. Next day Reginald 
brought home a cook that embodied all the do- 
mestic virtues, and they lived happily all the rest 
of their days, although, of course, Rosaline never 
wet her pretty fingers in dish water again. Mor- 




















al: don’t learn to do housework until you are 
| married, and lose your first cook; and never do | 
‘any more after that, if you can help it. Why, | 
Mrs. Ellis, I actually believed I could learn the | 
| whole science of cooking in three days.” 


Mrs. Ellis and Sarah were laughing heartily at. 


Gertie’s sketch, while she was wrapping her hot 
loaves in a clean cloth, to make the crust tender, 
and taking care to put each loaf on its side, that 
it might not become heavy. 

“That reminds me of a newspaper-story I 
read,” remarked Sarah, ‘‘in which Miss Ellen 
rises an hour earlier than usual; finds cook is 
sick; bakes six pies, and a turnover for her 
brother; gets breakfast for cook; and studies 
an hour,—all before school.” 

‘*Humph !” cried Mrs. Ellis, “any experienced 
housewife would need four hours to do that in. 
The truth is, these stories are written by people 
who have no practical knowledge of housework. 
Gertie, does your father tell his clerks that they 
can learn book-keeping in six days; or become 
good lawyers by a few off-hand glances at the 
standard authorities? I will not have my occu- 
patian so degraded. It takes time and patience, 
practical good sense, memory and intelligence, 
to learn all the manifold duties that devolve upon 
a wife and mother. I happen to know one of 
this class of story-writers. Mrs. Hoxham had 
been kept at a boarding school until a short time 
before her marriage. At that time servants were 
unknown in country villages, and the farmers’ 
daughters, who thought it no disgrace to do the 
same work abroad that it is an honor to any 
woman to do at home, were always treated like 
members of the family, and were often as intelli- 
gent and agreeable as the most accomplished la- 
dies. Sensible women found them honest, reliable 


‘You are right; there is no selfishness meaner 
than that of one who deliberately shirks her own 
proper duties.” 


44> 





THE DOG AND THE SQUIRREL, 
Don’t judge your neighbor too hastily, espe. 
cially if he is of a different trade from yourself, 
You know less about him than you think yon 
know. 


‘*What an idle vagabond you are!” said a sur- 
ly-looking mastiff to a squirrel that was frolickin 
about in the trees above him. The squirre 
threw a nut-shell at him. ‘I've been watching 
you these two hours,” said the mastiff again, ‘‘and 
you've done nothing but dance and swing and 
skip and whisk that tail of yours about all the 
ime.” 

“What an idle dog you must be!” said the 
squirrel, ‘‘to sit for two hours watching me at 
my play.” 

‘*None of your pertness. 
work before I came here.” 

*“O! O!” said the squirrel. ‘*Well, my work's 
never done. I’ve business up in this tree that 
you know nothing about.” 

“Business, indeed! I know of no business that 
you have but kicking up your heels, and eating 
nuts, and pelting honest folks with the shells.” 

“Fie!” said the squirrel; ‘‘don’t be ill-tem- 
pered !” and he dropped another nutshell at him. 

‘**To see the difference there is!” said the mas- 
tiff; ‘‘nothing but play and pleasure for you up 
in the green trees, amusing yourself from morn- 
ing to night.” 

‘Don't envy me my lot, friend,” said the squir- 
rel; ‘‘for although I rejoice in the happiness of it, 
I must remind you it isn’t all joy. Summer does 


I had done all my 





and tidy, but Mrs. Hoxham could not keep one of 
them a week. Haughty and silly, she exacted ser- 
vile attentions that they would not perform, and 
blamed them where a well-taught housewife would 
have praised, Esquire Hoxham, her husband, 
scouring the country in his wagon with an anx- 
ious frown upon his good-natured face, became a 
well-known object all over the country; every- 
body knew his errand, and everybody answered, 


drily, when he asked if they knew where he could | 


find a good girl to assist his wife,—‘not one that. 
would suit Miss Hoxham.’ At length Mrs. Hox- 
bam was actually compelled to go home to her 
step-mother for cooked food to keep herself and 
husband from hunger. As they resided in an- 
other town, the supply from mother’s buttery of- 
ten ran low. One day some old schoolmates 
came to visit her. Her invitation to stay to tea 
was so very coldly given that her guests, with 
roguish smiles and dimples playing all over their 
faces, cordially accepted it, declaring that noth- 
ing would be more delightful. The tea hour 
came and passed. Mrs. Hoxham chatted gaily, 
wondering occasionally why Jason did not come. 
At length, greatly to the relief of her guests, 
whose stomachs began to crave something more 
substantial than Mrs. Hoxham’s prattle, even 
though spiced with French, Esquire Hoxham en- 
tered. Poor man! he was a good-natured, hos- 
pitable soul, or he could not have greeted his 
guests so cordially. He conversed a few mo- 
ments, excused himself and went out. A long 
hour passed. Mrs. Hoxham chatted on in a won- 
derfully unconcerned way, then announced tea as 
blandly as if she had had the best of cooks. They 
went out and sat down to a droll-looking plate of 
griddle-cakes. Some of the cakes were thick, 
some were thin, some black, some doughy. But 
a glance at the tall ’squire, who looked as if he 
had literally fried his own eyes out, took away all 
desire to criticise, and the two guests swallowed 
them with an apparent gusto; for they would 
have choked themselves with warm dough rather 
than add to the mortifications of the poor man. 
While mentally wondering how Mrs. Hoxham 
could sit there with such an appetite, she lan- 
guidly remarked, 

***Don’t you love griddle-cakes? Ido. We 
have them often. Iam so fond of them. But Ja- 
son always has to make them, because I have not 
strength to stir the dumplings out of the flour.’ 


‘The guests soon took their departure, and rode 
silently away. But the depths of the pine woods 


through which they passed, rung to the echo of 


the merriest peals of laughter that had ever star- 
tled its solitude. 

“« «I declare,’ at length said one of the ladies, 
‘stir the dumplings out of the flour! Now re- 
member, Jane, never say lumps again. It isn't 
genteel. I suppose neither of them knew enough 
to sift the flour. 
good, domestic wives, and advises others to learn 
housework.’ 

‘‘A sigh followed. ‘Poor Mr. Hoxham! he is 
a good, patient soul, or he would run mad. I 
would work my fingers to the bone before my 
husband should be so disgraced !" ” 

“And it was a disgrace,” cried Gertie and Sa- 
rab in one breath. ‘Not to him; he deserved a 
good wife; but to her,—silly, lazy fool! Why 
didn’t she do it herself?” 

‘*It was not genteel.” 

“‘Genteel, indeed! and yet she would conde- 


| scend to eat her step-mother’s good victuals. 


The selfish thing !” 


And she writes stories about 


| not last forever; and what becomes of me do you 
| think when the trees are bare, and the wind howls 
|through the forest, and the fruits are gone? 

When I’m starving with cold, in the winter, I shall 
be glad to think of you by your pleasant fire. 
Can't you find it in your heart to be glad now of 
my sunshine? Our lots are more equal than they 
seem ?” 

eee 


ADVENTURES WITH BOA CONSTRICTORS. 

If any of our readers, having seen the boa con- 
strictors in our museums, suppose that they have 
seen the monster snake in all its majesty and 
greatness, the following, from a note-boek of a 
recent traveller in the Philippine Islands, will un- 
deceive them: 








The species is common in the Philippines, but 
| it is rare to meet with a specimen of very large 
\dimensions. It is possible, nay, probable, that 
centuries of time are necessary for this reptile to 
attain its largest size; and to such an age, the 
various accidents to which animals are exposed 
rarely suffer it to attain. 

Full-sized boas are, consequently, to be met 
with only in the gloomiest, most remote and 
most solitary forests. 

I have seen many boas of ordinary size, such as 
are found in our European collections. There 
were some, indeed, that inhabited my house, ard 
| one night I found one two yards long, in posses- 
sion of my bed. Several times, when passing 
through the woods with my Indians, I heard the 
piercing cries of a wild boar. On approaching the 
spot whence tbey proceeded, we almost invaria- 
bly found a wild boar, about whose body a boa 
had twisted its folds, and was gradually boistin 
him up into the tree round which it had coiled 
itself. 

When the wild boar had reached a certain 
height, the snake pressed him against a tree with 
a force that peas his bones and stifled him. 
Then the boa let his prey fall, descended the 
tree, and prepared to swallow it. This last ope- 
ration was much too lengthy for us to await its 
end. To simplify matters, 1 sent a ball into the 
boar’s head. My Indians took the flesh to dry it 
for food, and the skin to make dagger-sheaths of. 
It is unnecessary to say that the wild boar was 
not forgotten, although it was a prey that had 
cost us but little trouble to secure. One day an 
Indian surprised one of these reptiles asleep, af- 
ter it had swallowed an enormous deer. Its size 
was so great that a buffalo-wagon would have 
been necessary to transport it to the village. The 
Indian cut it in pieces, and contented himself 
with as mueb as he could carry off. Having been 
informed of this, I sent after the remains, and 
my people brought me a piece about eight feet 
long, and so large in circumference that the skin, 
when dried, enveloped the tallest man like a 
cloak. 

I had not, as yet, seen any of these large-sized 
serpents alive, when one afternoon, crossing the 
mountains with two of my shepherds, our atten- 
tion was drawn to the constant barking of my 
dogs which reemed to be assailing some animal 
that stood upon its defence. We at first thought 
that it was a buffalo that they bad roused from 
its lair, and approached the spot with due cau- 
tion. My dogs were dispersed along the brink 
of a deep ravine, in which was an enormous bos 
constrictor. The monster raised his head to 4 
height of five or six feet, directing it from one 
}edge to the other of the ravine, and menacing 
|his assailants with his forked tongue; but the 
dogs, more. active than he was, easily avoided his 
attacks. My first impulse was to shoot him; but 
then it occurred to me to take him alive, and to 
‘send him to France. Assuredly, be would have 
| been the most monstrous boa that had ever been 
'seen there. To carry my design into execution, 
|we manufactured nooses of cane, strong a 

i 











| to resist the efforts of the most powerful w 
buffalo. With great precaution we succeeded in 
| passing one of our nooses round the boa’s neck; 
then we tied them tightly to a tree, in such'a 
/ manner as to keep his yous! at its usual height— 


about six feet from the ground. This done, we 
crossed to the other side of the ravine, and threw 
‘another noose over him, which we secured like 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








the first. When he felt himself thus fixed at both 
ends, he coiled and writhed, and grappled sev- 
eral littl: trees which grew within his reach along 
the edge of the ravine. Unluckily for him, every 
thing — to his efforts; he tore up the young 
trees by the roots, broke off the branches, and 
dislodged enormous stones, round which he 
sought in vain to obtain the hold or point of re- 
sistance he needed. The nooses were strong, 
and withstoog his almost furious efforts. 

To convey an animal like this, several buffaloes 
anda whole system of cordage were necessary. 
Night approacked, whereupon, confident in our 
nooses, we left the place, proposing to return 
next morning and complete the capture; but we 
reckoned without our host. In the night the boa 
changed his tactics, got his body round some 
huge blocks of basalt, and finally succeeded in 
breaking his bonds and getting clear off. When 
I had assured myself that our prey had escaped 
us, and that all search for the reptile in the neigh- 
borhood would be futile, my disappointment, was 
very great, for I much doubted if a like opportu- 
nity would ever present itself. It is only on rare 
occasions that accidents are caused by these enor- 
mous reptiles. I once knew of a man becoming 
their victim. It happened thus: 

This'man, having committed some offence, ran 
away, and sought refuge in a cavern. His father, 
who alone knew the place of his concealment, 
visited him occasionally to supply him with food. 
One day he found, in the  . of his son, an 
enormous boa —s He killed it, and found 
his son in its stomach. The poor wretch had 
been surprised in the night, crushed to death,-and 
swallowed. The priest of the village, who had 
gone in quest of the body to give it burial, and 
who saw the remaias of the boa, described them 
to me as being of an almost incredible size. Un- 
fortunately, this circumstance happened at a con- 
siderable distance from any habitation, and I was 
only made acquainted with the particulars when 
it was too late to verify them myself; but still 
there is nothing surprising that a boa which can 
swallow a deer should as easily swallow a man. 
Several other feats of a similar nature were re- | 
lated to me by the Indians. They told me of| 
their comrades, who, roaming about the woods, 
bad been seized by boas, crushed against trees, | 
and afterwards devoured; but I was always on| 
my guard against Indian tales, and I am only | 
able to verify positively the instance I have just | 
cited, which was related to me by the pastor of! 
the village, as well as by many other persons who | 
witnessed it. Still there would be nothing sur- | 
prising that a similar accident should occur more 
than once. 





pe ita, 
For the Companion. 
FATE OF THE SHANNON GUARDS. 
A EANSAS TRAGEDY. 

The same comrade who told me the story about | 
hunting the slave hunters, related a tale more | 
harrowing still. He shuddered as he described | 
the dreadful fate of the Shannon Guards. 

Shaanon was one of the Territorial Governors 
of Kansas. He came from Ohio, but was a pliant | 
tool in the hands of the slave power. He permit- 
ted Missourians to organize themselves into guer- 
illa companies, and threw the protection of the | 
law around them, by recognizing them as terri- | 
torial militia. 

One party of these highwaymen and horse | 





They were commanded by Capt. Henry Clay Pate, 
a Virginian, who was killed about two years ago, 
in the same fight in which the rebel cavalry Gen- 
eral Stuart, was mortally wounded. 

After sacking a little Free State town on the 


a stream called Black Tack, by Capt. Jobn 
Brown, who defeated them with a force of half 
their numbers. They were detained as prisoners, 
until released by Colonel, afterwards, General, 
Sumner, of the seven days’ battles before Rich- 
mond. 

Capt. Pate, satisfied with his laurels, then re- 
tired from the tented field. But the company was 
still kept up, and lived wholly by plunder. Their 
new captain was a ruffian of the most infamous 
character. Presently, he was known to have com- 
mitted nameless indignities on the persons of 
three Free State mothers. 

What follows is the narrative of my friend. 

“Captain Malvin* and his boys, (followers,) 
when they were convinced that the reports of 
these outrages were correct, resolved to follow 
up the ruffians and fight them until the very last 
man was either banished or exterminated. 

We heard one night that they were encamped 
in a ravine near Shiloh. . 

We cleaned our guns, filled our cartridge boxes 
with ammunition, and left our quarters with as 
stern a purpose as ever animated men since hos- 
tilities were known. 

It was about midnight when we began our march. 
It was a cold, misty, disagreeable night. We 
marched in silence until we came within a mile of 
the ravine. Then the captain ordered us to halt. 
There were thirty men of us. He divided us into 
two parties, in order to get the highwaymen in a 
cross fire. 

We could see their camp-fires twinkling in the 
distance. We made an extended detour and slowly 
approached the ravine. Not a word was spoken. 


— 


* The two names are fictitious, all the other names are genuine 
4nd the narrative is a true story of Kansas life. 





thieves styled themselves the Shannon Guards. | 


bey the sun is very hot. 


| bad boy, and he will coax you into the water; 
Santa Fe road, and committing other robberies | and you can’t swim very well; besides, the water 


and petty misdemeanors, they were attacked near | 


Every man stepped slowly and cautiously; every 
man held his breath as we drew near to ‘the camp 
of the guerillas. 

We knelt down until we heard a crackling 
noise among the brush on the opposite side. We 
knew then that the other party had come up. 

The Shannon Guards heard it at the same time 
and sprang suddenly to their feet. They num- 
bered twenty-two men. 

Our captain then in a deep, resounding voice, 
shouted the order: 

“Attention, company !” 

The Shannon Guards had huddled together 
around the fires. They tried to form in line, and 
to seize their arms. But it was too late. 

‘*Take aim!” 

Every man of us took a steady aim at the ma- 
rauders, whose bodies the camp fires fatally ex- 
posed. 

“Fire!” 

Hardly had the order been given before the 
roar of thirty rifles, simultaneously discharged, 
was succeeded by a wild and unearthly shriek. I 
saw two of them leap fearfully into the air. I saw 
no more. Iheardno more. That wild yell un- 
manned me. I reeled backward until I found a 
tree to lean against. The boys told me after- 
wards that I had fainted. I was not ashamed of it. 

**March !” 

I obeyed the order mechanically. We marched 
back slowly ; not a man of us uttered a word. I 
had walked a mile or two before I noticed that 
the other party was not with us. I asked where 
the men were. 

“Burying them,” was the answer. 

“‘Were they all killed then?” 

“Every one of them.” 

My friend shuddered as he added: 

‘*T shuddered then; I can’t think of it yet with- 
out shuddering. But the punishment was right; 
it was a grand act of retributive justice. They 
were thieves and murderers of the vilest stamp. 
The ifaw was powerless for their punishment. No 
one ever missed them. They were homeless va- 
grants; or if they had friends, no one ever told 
how they perished.” UncLE JAMES. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE HEART IS A BELL. 


Your heart is beating day by day; 

If it could speak, what would it say? 
The hours of night its pulses teil. 
Have you, my child, considered well 
What means this littic restless heart, 
That doth so well perform its part? 





It is a little bell, whose tone 

Is heard by you and God alone; 

At your soul's door it hangs, and there 
His Spirit stays with loving care, 

And rings the bell, and deigns to wait 
To sce if closed remains the gate. 

He rings and waits. O, then begin 

At once your prayer, “Lord, enter in!" 


os ———_ 
THE TEMPTER,. 


‘‘Mother, may I go for some chips?” said Jem- 
my Anver. 

‘‘No,” said his mother, ‘‘I have enough now, 
I want you to stay in 
till it gets cooler.” 

‘‘But, mother, Jake Marden is going, and he is 
waiting for me.” 

“Then [ certainly shan’t let you go, for he is a 


is deep.” 

‘But, mother, if you will only let me go, I won't 
swim at all; I will only get the chips, and come 
right back.” 

‘‘Jemmy, I told you the sun was too hot, and I 
want you to stay in, while I goto Mrs. Clarke's 
and do some work for her.” 

Jemmy watched his mother till she got out of 
sight; then, taking his basket from the shed, 
he ran after Jake, who praised him for his daring. 
They went on together to the shipyard, and after 
filling the baskets, ran up and down the long 
planks, and jumped over the great logs. 

Come,” said Jake, ‘‘it’s so hot, let’s go in to 
swim. Don't mind your mother. She won't 
care.” 

“Ay, ay,” said one of the men, ‘‘you’d better 
be careful how you swim round here.” 

Jake waited awhile, then whispered to Jemmy, 
‘‘Let’s go around the other side of the vessel, 
bebind those planks, where the men wont see us.” 
And around they went,.and into the water. Soon, 
however, Jemmy called out, 

“O, Jake, my head!” and soon sank. 

Jake, instead of trying to help him, got out of 
the water as quickly as he could, and ran home. 

When Mrs. Anver came home and found her 
boy was gone, she hastened to find Jake, who was 
eating his supper. 

‘‘Where is Jemmy ?” said she. 

“T don't know,” said Jake. 

‘‘Where was he, the last time you saw him?” 

‘*In the water,” said Jake, hanging down his 
head. 

*‘O! then he is drowned ! 
said the poor woman. 

Jake's father made him tell the whole story, 
and said, ‘Why didn’t you run and call the men, 
and let them get him out?” 

***Cause I was afraid,” said dake, ‘‘for they 
told us not to go in the water.” 

‘‘And so you have been the cause of the poor 
boy’s death; you persuaded him to disobey his 
mother, and then left him to die.” 


O! what shall I do?” 

















None of my little readers would want to have 
been Jake Savoy when, on the next day, 





his little friend Jemmy was laid away in the 
grave, and when he saw the grief of his mother 
and sisters, and knew that he had caused it all. 
Jake has learned a sad lesson, and I hope he will 
be a wiser and better boy.—Sunday School 
Visitor. 








COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 
READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY IT. 





WE GUARANTEE 


Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA in 
existence, and will pay 


$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga- 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & CO. 





Cor’s Dyspepsia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
Cor’s Dyspepsia Cure 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Coer’s DysPersIA CURE 


CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MOEBUS AND 
DYSENTERY. 
Cor’s Dyspepsia Cure 


Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 

















The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messrs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND Govame, -- Having | 
= 


been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, a 
as this, my grateful acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow statement a place in your columns, 





For the last ten years, I have been affi with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what I[ ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and I 
have often gone without my meals, through fear. It was while 
suffering in this mauner that I took the first dose of COE'S DYS- 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. 





was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that | went | 


home and ate a full meal of ham and egys, and took a tew drops 


of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal L had eaten in | 
ten years. 1 have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- | 


thing I please without pain. It is something I caunot explain, 
but [ am confident that I am cured, as was he who said, “Onc 
thing 1 know, that whereas | was blind, now I see.” 
WILLIAM STEVENS. 
From the Pastor of the eer Episcopal church, Madison, 
Jonn. 


I have used COE'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, and 


a 


| 


can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. | 


HENRY GIDMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal church. 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 


From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPSIA 
CURE in wy family, [ am prepared to say that I never intend to 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepsia to 

ry it. PHILANDER LEWIS. 

Madison, June 30, 1864. 


PRICE...... eveces $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 


New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 


$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling in 
the Throat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and not a 
single instance of its failure is known. 
No family should be without it. It 


and thorough trial do not ‘‘back up" the above statement, the 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its merits, and 
feel confident that one trial will secure for it a home in every 
household. 

Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an invest- 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible druggist in 


town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certificates | 


of cures it has made. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
Cc. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 


9—lyeow New Haven, Conn. 





AYER’S PILLS. 


Are you sick, feeble and complaining? Are you out of order, 
with your system deranged and your feelings uncomfortable’ 
These symptoms are often the prelude to serious illness. Some 
fit of sickness is creeping upon you, and should be averted by a 


timely use of the right remedy. Take Ayer's Pil!s, and cleanse | 


out the disordered ete ged the blood, and let the fluids 
move on unobstructed in health again. They stimulate the fune- 
tions of the body into vigorous activity, purify the system from 
the obstructions which make disease. A cold settles somewhere 
in the body, and deranges its natural functions These, if not 


roducing general aggravation, suffering and derangement.— 
While in this condition, take Ayer's Pills, and see how directly 
they restore the natural action of the system, and with it the 
buoyant feeling of health again. What is true and so apparent 
in this trivial and common complaint is also true in many of the 
deep-seated and dangetrous distempers. The same purgative ef- 
fect expels them. Caused by similar obstructions and derange- 
ments of the natural functions of the body, they are rapidly and 
many of them surely cured by the same means. None who know 
the virtue of these Pills will neglect to employ them when suf- 
fering from the disorders they cure, such as Headache, Foul 
Stomach, Dysentery, Bilious Complaints, Indigestion, Derange- 
ment of the Liver, Costiveness, Constipation, Heartburn, Rheu- 
matism, Dropsy, Worms and Suppression, when taken in large 
doses. 

They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
easily, and they ure surely the best purgative medicine yet dis- 


covered. 
AYER’S AGUE CURB, 


For the speedy and certain cure of Intermittent Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, Kemittent Fever, Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Pe- 
riodical Headache or Bilious Headache, and Bilious 
Fevers; indeed, for the whole class of diseases 
originating in biliary derangement, caused 
by the malaria of miasmatic countries. 


This remedy has rarely failed to cure the severest cases of 
Chills and Fever, and it has this great advantage over other 
Ague medicines, that it subdues the complaint without injury to 
the patient. It contains no quinine or other deleterious sub- 
stance, nor does it produce quinism or any injurious effect what- 
ever. Shaking brothers of the army and the west, try it, and 
you will endorse these assertions. 

Prepared by J. C, AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. , 

42—2meow 





THE GREAT GERMAN 
2 SLM IT Tet 


Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
and CONSUMPTION in its first stages, 
PRICE PEB Bort Le, $2,00. 
For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Street, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanaver Street, J. WIL- 


SON, Jr. & Co., No. 188 Washington Street, Boston, and all 
other Druggists. 42—6meow 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 

laints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis sung, Cirou having 

festimopials from clergymen. doctors, editors, and well-known 
8 


citizens, who have u the Compound for years, will be sent to 


y one desiring a better Know] of its merits before giving it 
wer GEO WwW SWETE a De Peaminor® 

y New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all Druggists. 20—eopém 


. 


<r 


2” Brown's Broxcntat Trocres, for Pulmonary and Asth- 
matic Disorders, have proved their efficacy by a test of many 
years, and have received testimonials from eminent men who 
have used them. 

Those who are suffering from Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore 
Throat, &c., should try “Te Zroches," a simple remedy which is 
in almost every case effectual. 49-—lw 





1866. MERRY’S MUSEUM, 
THE CHILDREN'S OLD FRIEND. 
Its 26th year commences with January, 1866, and 
CONTAINS THE BEST STORIES, DESCRIPTIONS, ESSAYS: 
POEMS, PICTURES AND PUZZLES. 


Prizes given Monthly for solving Puzzles, and valuable Pre- 
miums for obtaining New Subscribers; also, liberal inducements, 
to Agents. A fine Steel Engraving of Lieur.-Gzs. GRANT wiil 
be sent in the January number to all new subseribers. 

$150 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. li cents Single Copies. 


Address J. N. STEARNS, 111 Futton 8t., N.Y. City. 
49—2w 
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THE CHURCH MUSIC BOOK FOR 1865-66 
~~ 
“THE HARP OF JUDAH.” 
SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES SOLD, 
AXD 
The Demand Increasing. 
PRICE $1,38. 


Specimen Sheets free. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
49—tt 


277 Washington Street. 





TO CHILDREN. ss 
When you are sick, don't take any of those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 


| your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
So great | we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 


SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 


Price of single Boxes—cents. 
o. Lcures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation 25 
‘2 * Worm Fever, Worm Colic................. 
Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants 
Diarrhea, of Children or Adults............. 
Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic 
Cholera Morbus, Nausea.................. 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis....... 
Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains. 
Headaches, Sick Headaches. Vertigo. 
Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach... 


» 











; “13 “ Croup, Hoarse Croupy Cough......... 
“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptions.. 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness....... 
“16 “ KBewver and Ague, Intermittent Fever.. 
“17 ‘“ Piles, External or Internal............. 
“18 “ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes 
“19 ‘“* Catarrh, Acute or Chronic......,.., 
“20 “ Whooping Cough, shortening it... 
“21 “ Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathin; 


| 


| 
| 


| 


is within the reach of all, | 
the price being ONLY FORTY CENTS, and if an investment | 






22 Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head.... 


23 Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils. 
“24 “ General Debility, Physical Weakness 
“25 “ Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations...,........ 0 
“2% “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo....... Ppa, |) 
“27 “ Urimary Diseases, Gravel.............0.c0005 50 
“23 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
vous Debility....... Ledecsessece Oeeecccccsccccese 100 
= 29 “* ewe, MOwt, OF CANKC..vccccceccdccpesccegees’ 50 
“30 “ Urinary Incontimemce...................00000 
“33 ‘“ Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea............100 
“3 “ Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat..............00 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in the 


family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


| FaMILYy AND TRAVELLING Cases. 


35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete............... 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions...... 

20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Diregtions.. 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions... 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions....... 
Any 6 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book of Directions 
| For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
| Sent FREE on receipt of price, by 

Hvumpukeys’ Spec. Hom. MED. Co., 


562 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
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|B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 





—or— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 


| rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 


one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds and twelve 


| pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
relieved, react upon themselves and the surrounding organs, | Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of 


Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
*B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washinston Street, 
. NEW YORK. 
VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af~ 
Sections of the Lungs, go and Chest. Be careful to get the 


42—ly 





genuine. EED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
: Proprietors. 
Larce Botryss, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 
a 
° Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO., 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality. 
Large Bottles, $1 7—6m 





GOLDEN-HAIRED GERTRUDE. 
THE CHOICEST OF JUVENILE STORIES. 
Now ready. Price $1,25. 
TWO HUNGRY KITTENS. 
AMUSING POEM FOR CHILDREN. 
Preparing, Price 70 cents. 
Both by Theodore Tilton, 
Editor of the Independent. 
OUR MARTYR PRESIDENT, 
Voices from the Pulpit of New York and Brooklyn. Price $2. 
> TIBBALS & WHITING, 
87 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


AN 
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CARPETINGS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Anticipating a re- 
linquish t of the busi our entire stock on hand will be re- 
tailed, until it is otherwise closed out, at a Breat reduction from 
the present ruling prices. To the trade it is offered in job lots at 
a reduction from manufacturers’ or importers’ prices, or the 
whole stock would be sold in one lot on satisfactory terms to any 
one desirous of purchasing. The stock is suitably assorted forthe 
present demands, is complete ‘in all its varities, and presents a 
rare oppartunity to purchasers to buy at low prices. 

The premises which we now occupy are offered io let on a long 
lease. They comprise the chambers over Nos. 73, 45, 77, 79 and 
81 Hanover Street, and 4and 2 Elm Street; algo the entire, four- 
story building connected with the above, numbered 83, 85 and ST 
Hanover Street—all now occupied by us, and comprising eleven 
rooms, with collars, well located and adapted for carrying on a 
large business in the carpet, furniture, or any similar line. NEW 
ENGLAND CARPET CQ., 76 Hanover Street, Boston. 

48—3t 
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THE YOUTH’S 


“COMPANION, 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 7, 1865. 











Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and | 
Twenty-five Cents a sear, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 

mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 

and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 














THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF EUROPE. 
No. 9. 
THE HOUSE OF HOHEN£OLLERN. 

The kingdom of Prussia dates from the 18th 
day of January, 1701, the first month of the eight- 
eenth century, when Frederick I. and his wife 
were crowned at Kénegsberg. Frederick I.’s fas 
ther, Frederick William, elector of Brandenburg, 
known in_history as ‘‘the Great Elector,” is re-| 
garded as the founder of the Prussian monarchy; | 
but it was reserved to the son to obtain that royal 
promotion which both desired. Frederick I. died | 
in 1713, and was succeeded by his son Frederick 
William I., a man of no common talent, but whose 
brutality was greater than his ability. He is one| 
*of Mr. Carlyle’s heroes; and that eminent author, 
has wasted on his character and history a large | 
quantity of whitewash, which has refused to stick, 
—and the beastly king stands just where he did | 





the flames rose forty feet high, the noise drown- 

ing the sound of the train. it was a fearful sight 

to behold. The oil on thé wheels took fire, and 

along the train were seen révolving wheels of fire, 

while the seven hundred officers and men of the 

gallant Fourteenth were nearly smothered in the 

dense smoke. Fortunately, the long train drawn 

by the.‘‘Cape Ann” went through. the terrible-or- | 
deal without accident, and as the cars emerged | 
beyond the burning district, the smoke rushed 
from the car windows into the air, giving an ap- 
pearance of a train on fire. 








VARIETY. 





A DAY AND NIGHT IN THE MOON. 


An English savan argues that a ‘‘day in the 
moon” equals fourteen of our days. It begins 
with a slow sunshine, followed by a brilliant sun- 
shine and intense heat, (about 212 Fahrenheit.) 
The sky is intensely black, there being no at- 
mosphere like ours, to which blue sky is due; the 
stars are visible and the horizon is limited; there 
is a dead silence; the cold, in the intensely black 
shadow, is very great; but there is no aerial per- 
spective. Thus the moon is no place for man, or 
any animals or vegetables that we know of. The 
‘night of the moon” (fourteen of our days) be- 
gins with a slow sunset, which is followed by in- 
tense cold—about 334 degrees below zero. 


The statement as to the length ofa day in the 
moon is no doubt correct. The rest is all moon- 


before Mr. Carlyle was born. The able author | shine ; nobody knows any thing about the ther- 
seems to have forgotten that it is not possible to| mometer in the moon. There may be something 
wash a blackamoor white. | there of which we have no knowledge which keeps 

Frederick II., known as Frederick the Great, the temperature more equable than on the earth. 
was the eldest son of Frederick William I. He) Besides, whatever the state of the moon as to 


reigned from 1740 to 1786, and his time is re-| heat, cold, light, &c., the Lord can make beings 





garded as the glorious age of Prussia. He was 
one of the first of generals and of statesmen, and 
raised his kingdom to the first rank in Europe. , 
But he was a knavish creature, with all his abil-| 
ity, and cared for neither God nor man. His 
history is instructive, as showing how much wick- | 
edness and meanness can exist. in connection with | 
the highest order of talent. It is nothing but| 
the truth to say of him, that he was the ablest 
thief, the most accomplished robber, and the | 
meanest man that ever wore crown or handled 
sceptre. | 

Frederick the Great had no children. He was 
succeeded by his nephew, Frederick William IL., 
son of his brother, Augustus William. This 
king is chiefly remarkable for having been one of | 
the spoliators of Poland, following in the foot-| 
steps of his uncle, and for having been a party to 
the first coalition against Revolutionary France. 
He died in 1797, and was succeeded by his oe, 
Frederick Willjam III., who was Prussian mon- | 
arch in 1806, when Napoleon I. annihilated his | 
army, and almost annihilated his kingdom, at Je-| 
na. The peace of Tilsit, made in 1807, saw bim | 
lose half his possessions. In 1813 he took a prin- | 
cipal part in the war against Napoleon, and had! 
his revenge on that vindictive foe. He was one | 
of the invaders of France, in 1814; and his forces 
had a high part in the brief but brilliant campaign 
of 1815. Had not the Prussians come to the as-| 
sistance of the English at Waterloo, the latter | 
would have been utterly defeated. At the settle-| 
ment of Europe, in 1814-15, Frederick William | 
III. obtained large additions to his dominions, 
and Prussia became more powerful than ever. 
Frederick William III. was one of the original | 
members of the Holy Alliance. 

Frederick Willlam III. died in 1840. His suc- 
cessor was his son, Frederick William IV., who| 
became insane in his last days, power passing to 
the h:sids of his brother William, in 1858, who is 
now King of Prussia, as William I. The Crown) 
Prince, or heir-apparent, Frederick William, is | 
thirty-four years old, and was married to the’! 
Princess Royal of Great Britain, (Victoria,) in 
1858, January 25th. Should all the descendants | 
of Queen Victoria through her sons become ex- 


that can live there as well as we can live here. 
Let the youth understand that a great deal of 
what men call ‘‘science” is mere guess-work. 


THE MOTHER’S FAITH. 


“Hark, how the wind is whistling, mother! 
List to the driving rain! 

And, alas, to think that my gentle brother 
Is tossed on the stormy main!" 

The mother raised her meek blue eye 

From the Holy Book to the stormy sky, 

And a moment's blush went oer her brow 

As she thought of the boiling flood below. 

Bat she checked her haman weakness well, 

And sighed for the heart that would rebel; 

And then she meekly spoke—-*My love, 

I will not fear; there's a God above.” 





“But I have been to the garden, mother, 
And the vine is trailed and torn, 
One rose-tree crushed and pale, the other 
Droops like a thing foriorn ; 
And O, all night how the tall trees creaked! 
As if some fearful woe they shrieked.” 
Again the mother's pale cheek burned 
As she thought of him for whom she yearned; 
But she spoke again in holy trust, 
“The God I worship is good and just."’ 


“But look at the tossing waves, mother! 
How they dash, and foam, and roar! 
And the wild winds howling almost smother 
Their echoings ashore." 
The mother looked to the ocean wild, 
And her heart grew sick for her absent child, 
And the strong prayer rose from that swelling heart— 
“My God, Thy help and aid impart!" 


“Look, look to the path from the beach, mother! 
Some neighbor that must be— 
O, should he say my only brother 
Is wrecked in that stormy sea!" 
But the mother's brow grew deeper flashed, _ 
And her very breath at her heart was hushed; 
And the light in her meek and trustful eye 
Grew bright as a star in-a frosty sky; 
Then over the cottage door she sprung, 
And back the door on its hinges flung, 
And round her wet and weary boy 
She flung her arms in feverish joy. 
The gallant ship is all a wreck, 
But she hath fallen upon his neck; 
His hard-earned wealth is lost and gone, 
But the God of Mercy hath spared her son. 


eo 


DANDIES AT LUNCH. 

A London dan@y is a class by himself. He has 
his imitators in America, but the New York snob 
falls below his model. The portraits of the Eng- 
lish swells, by Thackeray and Dickens, are not 
very extreme caricatures, since the originals are 
themselves extreme caricatures already. The fol- 
lowing is a characteristic interview between two 
of these exquisite fools: : 

Alexander McClaren, in his ‘‘Spring Holiday 
in Italy,” tells of a charming dialogue between 
two young English swells, at a confectioner’s in 
Rome, at which he was lunching. 

One young gentleman of the first water, with 
| pendent light whiskers, “‘ambrosial like a god's,” 
|a chronic inability to say ‘“‘r,” and sundry other 





tinct, the crown of Great Britain would go to the | peculiarities of his class, is placidly devouring a 
descendants of the eldest son of William and | un; to him enters another with the same whisk- 


Victoria of Prussia, There are other ties be-| 
tween England and Prussia. Frederick William | 
II., father of Frederick the Great, was married} 
to Sophia Dorothea, only sister of George II. of | 
England; and the wife of Frederick I., and 
mother of Frederick William II., was Sophia| 
Charlotte, sister of George I., of England. So-| 
phia Dorothea, of Prussia, was granddaughter, | 
and Sophia Charlotte daughter, of “the celebrated | 
Sophia, first Electress of Hanover, and grand- 
daughter of James I., first King of Great Britain, | 
upon whom and her descendants, the British | 
crown was efitailed by the Act of Settlement! 
adopted in 1701. 


THE MAINE BOYS CHARGING THROUGH 
A BLAZING FOREST. 
Having had a similar experience lately, in a 
Cape Cod train, we can appreciate the following : 
On Sunday, while the fire in the woods at Ce- 
dar Swamp was at its height, an extra train of 
sixteen cars, bringing the Fourteenth Maine regi- 
ment on their way home to Augusta, came over 
the Eastern Railroad. On either side of the track 


ers, and the unfortunate defect in his articulation. 
Both languidly wag their heads, The new comer 
selects his lunch, some spoon meat or other, and 
says to his friend, 

‘*What! buns for lunch? I congwatulate you 
on your appetite.” 

**Ya-as,” drawls the other; ‘‘it’s quite wefwesh- 
ing to get a weal live penny bun in Wome.” 

‘*Ah,” says his friend, ‘‘think so! I always 
have this,” aaaral up his spoon and basin; 
‘“‘save the twoble of chewing.” 

—_——__+oo-—___—_——- 
“GO WAY WID YEE KERRBIDGE.” 

The wit of our friend, the Irishman, here, was 
no doubt stimulated by his ‘‘hoist” on the cow- 
catcher. He made the best of a bad affair, but his 
wit would have been better shown in keeping off 
|the railroad, and keeping out the whiskey that 
, made him sit there. 


| story is told of a railroad accident on 
| the New London railroad, which had rather a lu- 





dicrous ending. A half intoxicated Irishman was 
sitting on the rail, when the engine from the train 





to Norwich struck him under the haunches, and 
tossed him down an embankment. The train was 








stopped and turned back to pick up the dead 
body. Paddy was found alive however, only 
somewhat bruised, and taken to Norwich. Here 
the conductor kindly offered to send the man to 
his home, a few miles away, in a back, but Paddy 
praargs on his ability to walk, ond. refused to be 
sent home in a ‘“‘kerridge.” be conductor WORLD’ N 
pressed the matter, whait ‘the Milesian, who had HE ARATE REAR ENG, 
stood the butting of the cow-catcher so well, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 

bristled up with, ‘“Go away wid yerkerridge. I'll| ith # eh -hite s 

go home by myself, an if I've done any damage| '8Y!GORATE, STRENGTHEN AND WENGTHEN THE 


to yer old ingine, bedad, I’ll pay it on the spot.” | FAIR. 
+ 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying requir 
AN*INSTANCE OF SHREWD TRANSLA- neurishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
TING. Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
i : d, hai falling, 
Monsieur Malo, being employed on an Ameri- ms Taal yp teasing, - 
can work, came to the words ‘‘moose deer;” he the result. 
flew to his dictionary, but could not find ‘‘moose ;” 
but discovering ‘‘mouse,” he sagely concluded LADIES AND CHILDREN 
‘‘moose” to be a misprint; and he accordingly Ala a 
translated the sentence thus: ‘‘Great mice, six 
feet high, with antlers.” 
This reminds us of another Frenchman who 
shouted ‘‘Pickle me! pickle me!” (meaning ‘‘Pre- 
serve me!”) in a storm at sea, 


+> 


SWORE LEFT-HANDED. 
A prisoner being called on to plead to an in-| 
dictment for larceny, was told by the clerk to) 
hold up his right hand. 
The man immediately held up his left hand. 
‘*Hold up your right hand,” said the clerk. 
‘Please your honor,” said the culprit, still 
keeping up his left hand, ‘‘I am left-handed.” 


—__—__+o+ —___ 


LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


MBE.S 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


AND 





THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—anD— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 











Convincing Testimony. 
REY. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasufer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 
“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 


friends, to the great value of Mrs. S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum."' 


REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 

A prorssor of legerdemain entertained an au- : “My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 
dience in a village which was principally composed | spot.” 
of miners. After ‘‘astonishing the natives” with | 
various tricks, he asked the loan of a half-penny. | Hew York City. 

A miner, with hesitation, handed out the coin, | “I procured it for a relative. The falling of the hair atopped, 

which the juggler speedily exhibited, as he said, | and Tetored it from being grey to its natural and beautiful 

transformed into a sovereign. ‘An’ is that my, rn 

bawbee ?” exclaimed the miner. ‘*Undoubtedly,” 

answered the juggler. “Let's see’t,” said the =! “I will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 

ner, and turning it round and round with an ec-| have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to its 

stasy of delight, thanked the juggler for his kind- | original color.” 

ness, and putting it into his pocket, said, ‘‘I’se| 

war’n't ye’ll no turn’t into a bawbee again.” | 
——_+or—___—_ } 

‘*WueEreE do you hail from?” queried a Yankee | 
of a traveller. 

‘*Where do you rain from ?” asked the traveller. | 

‘Don't rain at all,” said the astonished Jona-| 
than. 

‘Neither do I hail,” replied the traveller. 





REY. J. H. CORNELL, 


REY. J. WEST, 
| Brooklyn, L. I. 


REY. A. WEBSTER, 
Boston, Mass. 
“I have used them with great effect. I am neither bald ner 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth.’ 
REY. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, ! 
| have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


The Game of Solitaire. } 
This game is named ‘‘So/itaire,” because it is played 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH! STREET, 
New York. 





by one person only. It is supposed to have beenin-| 40—ly 

vented in America, by a Frenchman, to beguile the | ? ) ty aie 
wearisomeness attendant upon forest life, and for the | PERRY DAVIS’ 
amusement of the Indians, who pass much of their VEGETABLE 

time alone at the chase, often lying in wait for their | 

prey for hours together. From the children of the for: | PAIN KILLER. 


est this game has become popular among the fashiona- 
ble circles in our own country, and has also passed | We ask the attention of the public to this long-tested and un- 


into Europe where, at the present day, it is sufficiently | rivalled 
in vogue to be known and played by all classes of | FAMILY MEDICINE. 
society. 





It has been favorably known for more than twenty years, dur- 
2 ing which time we have received THoUsANDs of testimonials, 
showing this Medicine to be an almost never-failing remedy for 

diseases caused by or attendant upon— 
6 ’ SUDDEN COLDS, COUGHS, FEVER AND AGUE, HEAD- 
ACHE, BILIOUS FEVER, PAINS IN THE 8 
BACK AND LOINS, AS WELL AS IN 

THE JOINTS AND LIMBS; 


| NxvuRALGIC and Rukumatic Parns, in ong part of the system; 


LDE, 


Toothache and Pains in the Head and Face. 








2 As a BLoop Purirrer and Tonic for the Stromacn, it seldom 

fails to cure Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Acid 

Stomach, Heartburn, Kidney Complaints, Sick HEADacug, Piles, 

, Asthma or Phthisic, Ringworms, Boils¢ Felons, Whitlows, Old 
Sores, Swelled Joints, and GENERAL Desi.iry of the Systm. 

| It is also a prompt and sure remedy for Cramp and Pain in the 

Stomach, Painters’ Colic, Diarrua@a, Dysentery, Summer Com- 

PLAINT, Cholera Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Scalds, Burns, 

Sprains, Bruises, Frost-Bites, Chilblains, as well as the Stings 

of Insects, Scorpions, Centipedes, and the Bites of Poisonous In- 

sects and Venomous Reptiles. 

See directions accompanying each bottle. 

It has been tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
EVERY NATION KNOWN to Americans. It is the almost constant 
companion and inestimable friend of the Missionary and the 
TRAVELLER—on sea and land—and no ong should travel on ost 
lakes or rivers without it. 


Price 25 Cts., 50 Cts. and $1 per Bottle. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


35———36—37 


This game is played with a board pierced with thir- 
ty-seven holes, in each of which is placed a small peg, 
with the exception of one, which is left empty; thus 
there are thirty-seven holes and thirty-six pegs. 

The above diagram points out the place which each 
hole occupies on the board. 

One peg takes another when it can leap over it into 
an empty hole beyond, as the men are taken in the 
game of draughts. 

It is necessary, therefore, for the player so to cal- 
culate his progress that at the close of the game but a 
single peg should be left upon the board. To accom- 
plish this requires much more attention and calcula- 
tion than one would at first sight believe. 

We proceed to give some examples of the method 
by which this may be effected, which will facilitate the 
discovery of others that may be equally successful. 
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A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


It 1s WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


THe MeTHOoD oF PLAYING THE GAME BY REMOVING PuG No. 1, 
AND TERMINATING BY Pxe@ No. 37. 


1 St : 
ar ve 1 yam 4 > * — 18 ~ » It cures Itchitig of the Head. 
e to 2 a to : 3 = bo It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
to 3 to oO 

BB BB to % 2 to 12 It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 

4to 6 22 to 20 8to 6 It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

18 to 5 29 to 27 6 to 19 ° . } 

toll 18 to 31 19 to 32 Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dané 
31 to 18 31 to 38 36 to 26 ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Lux 
to 5 34 to 82 30 to, 32 riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hait 
% > B a . = | 5 ~ Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 


TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 


Tag MstTHOD oF PLAYING THE GAME BY REMOVING PEG No. 37 
N 1 ‘oO. 1. the Ambrosia will suit youtoaT. Elegantly pnt up. Delicate 


AND FINISHING BY PxG NO 














Remove No. 37 From 5 to 18 From 33 to 20 ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold 
From 35 to 37 18 to 31 20 to 18 in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—° 
26 to 36 29 to 27 to 5 2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 
eee | Bee | ges re of 
to 25 to ‘o ERE AK . 
34 to 32 16 to 18 30 to 32 HERE IS NO 1ST. E ABOUT IT 
20 to 33 9 to lL 82 to 19 STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeaple and ¢f- 
4 - zt 9 . ; * a s fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
20 to 33 4 to $ 5 to § Sold by Druggists. 
18 to to ° ° ‘ 
35 to 25 1 to ll 3 to Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 
Answers to Puszles in the Last Number, e529 315 Fulton Strest......New York. 
i. Dog. 3 
>. Zantaicd “ECONOMY IS WEALTH.” 
. E Millions of money are saved yearly by buying metal-wpped 
vous Shoes for children; buy no other for Cooney Sear: one pait 
, . will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dea ert 
e. EarL. everywhere. 40-30 
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